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ly things, and in that frame, wait upon God, to 
feel his good presence, to lift up your hearts to 
him, and commit your whole self into his biessed 
care and protection. ‘Then rise, if well, immedi- 
ately; being drest, read a chapter or more in the 
scriptures, and afterwards dispose yourselves for 
the business of the day; ever remembering that 
Communications must be addressed to the Pub- God is present, the overseer of all‘your thoughts, 
lisher, free of expense, to whom gC? only, and words, and actions; and demean yourselves, my 
his authorized Agents, all arrearages and pay- dear children, accordingly; and do not you dare 
ments are to be made. to do that in his holy all-seeing presence, which 
you would be ashamed a man, yea, a child, should) 
see you do. And as you have intervals from your} 
lawful occasions, delight to step home, within) 
yourselves, | mean, and commune with your own) 
The following persons will act as Agents: hearts, and be still; and (as Nebuchadnezzar said| 
Wn. D. Parrish, No. 4, North 5th St., Phila.|°" another occasion) “One like the Son of God,| 
Baker, Crane & Day, New York. you shall find and enjoy with you and in you; al 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. | treasure the world knows not of, but is the aim, 
Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. end and diadem of the children of God. This) 
anes will bear you up against all temptations, and carry | 

you sweetly and evenly through your day’s busi- 

WILLIAM PENN’S ADVICE TO HIS CHILDREN. ness, supporting you under disappointments, and| 
We have thought that the republication of a part. moderating your satisfaction in success and pros-| 
of the excellent advice of W. Penn to his children, Petity- ‘The evening come, read again the holy/ 


full é; i scripture, and have your times of retirement, be- 
would usefully occupy a portion of our columns. 'F,. yon close your eyes, as in the morning; that| 


We would willingly direct the attention of our! so the Lord may be the alpha and omega of every | 
young friends to some of these ancient fruits of day of your tives. And if God bless you with fa-, 
experience, fearing, that in the multiplicity of ob- milies, remember good Joshua’s resolution, ‘But 


j : Laie ; as for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.”’ 
jects which are presented to their view, things of Rel aie. 1 y 


Fear God, shew it in desire, refraining and do-, 
We are not of the number of those who fancy that! ing; keep the inward watch, keep a clear soul and’ 


all wisdom is confined to the pazt; neither are we a light heart. Mind an inward sense, upon doing’ 
disposed to encourage the idea, that we of modern | 9°Y thing; when you read the scripture, remark 


‘ ; the notablest places, as your spirits are most touch-| 
times are so much wiser than our forefathers that. 


. 7 ; ed and affected, in a common-place book, with 
we can dispense with those records and testimo-| that sense or opening which you receive; for they 


nies of their labors which they have left behind! come not by study or in the will of man, no more 
them. On the contrary, we believe that much/|than the scripture did; and they may be lost by 
siete woekd tek Geil te setitie bect'e meee fre-| carelessness, and over-growing thoughts and busi- 


\ " J familiari bh | nesses of this life; so in pursuing any other good 
quent perusal, and an increased familiarity On the) or nrofitable book; yet rather meditate than read 


part of our young members with these writings. much, For the spirit of a man knows the things 
It will be admitted that they are not dressed off|of a man, and with that spirit, by observation of the 
according to modern style of composition: but we) ™pers and actions of men you see in the world, 


| . . s ¢ . . 
. and looking into your own spirit, and meditatin 
would have the attention of those for whose wel- 8 y i g 


fc : thereupon, you will have a deep and strong judg- 
fare we are particularly solicitous directed to the| ment of men and things. For from what may be, 


inward substance, not to the outward habiliment; what should be, and what is most probable or 
of things. With their minds thus inclined, our|likely to be, you can hardly miss in your jadg- 
young friends will not fail to discover a vein| emt of human affairs; and you have a better 


‘ spirit than your own, in reserve for a time of 
of deep and profitable thought in those too much P y 


pr a : need, to pass the final judgment in important 
neglected writings, which is not to be found in the matters. 


light and ephemeral productions of which the pre-| In conversation, mark well what others say or 


sent day is so prolific. Our early Friends were do, and hide your own mind, at least till last; and 

’ é, then open it as sparingly as the matter w . 
men and women who lived under circumstances — ss paringly a8 the matter will let 
you. A just observance and reflection upon men 
and things, give wisdom—those are the great 
Their conduct was in books of learning seldom read. ‘The laborious 
strict accordance with their profession; and those bee, draws honey from every flower. Be always 
religious views which they have left on record,.°" YOur watch, but chiefly in company, then be 
f th p sure to have your wits about you, and your armor 
uf they are not wholly free from evidences of : ‘ : 


bh on; speak last and little, but to the point. Inter- 
uman weakness and error, may be regarded as rupt none, anticipate none; read Prov. x. 8, 13, 


the fruits of inward and practical experience, and|‘* Be quick to hear, slow to speak; Prov. xvii. 
for this reason are entitled to peculiar respect and 27, “It gives time to understand, and ripens an 
Chitin. janswer.”’ Affect not words, but matter, and chief- 
ly to be pertinent and plain. ‘Trvest eloquence is 
plainest, and brief speaking, 1 mean, brevity and 
clearness, to make yourselves easily understood 


Every Seventh-day, at Two Dollars per annum, 
payable in advance. ‘Three copies sent to one 
address for Five Dollars. 
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this nature are becoming in a manner obsolete.— 


that forbad all vain and idle pretensions to chris- 
tian character and virtue. 


So soon as you awake, retire your mind into a 
pure silence, from all thoughts and ideas of world- 


by every body, and in as few words as the matter 
will admit of, is the best, 


Prefer the aged, the virtuous and the knowing; 
and choose those that excel for your company 
and friendship, but despise not others. 


Return no answer to anger, unless with much 
meekness, which often turns it away. But rarely 
make replies, less rejoinders; for that adds fuel to 
the fire. It is a wrong time to vindicate your- 
selves, the true ear being then never open to hear 
it. Men are not themselves, and know not well 
what spirits they are of. Silence to passion, pre- 


judice and mockery, is the best answer, and often 


conquers what resistance inflames. 


Learn and teach your children fair writing, and 
the most useful parts of mathematics, and some 


business when young, what ever else they are 
taught. 


Cast up your income and live on half, if you 
can one-third, reserving the rest for casualities, 
charities, portions, 


Be plain in cloths, furniture and food, but clean, 


jand then the coarser the better, the rest is folly 


and asnare. ‘Therefore, next to ein, avoid dain- 
tiness and choiceness about your person and 
houses. For if it be not an evil in itself, itis a 
temptation to it: and may be accounted a nest for 
sin to brood in. 


-—- + seer 
From the Harbinger. 
RONGE. 


The religious movement in Germany has been 
commenced by Ronge. We have Spoken of it in 
a previous article, and now translate a letter shew- 
ing the prugress it is making. It will be seen that 
Ronge has felt deeply the necessity of rendering 
Love or Charity predominant in the hearts of 
men, and Faith secondary; and that to do this, 
Love or Charity must be realized in practice in 
the social relations of men. 


Letter from Stuttgard—Ronge at Stuttgard. 


The Council of the New German Catholic 
Church, which has just been held in this city, 
has given fresh evidence, to the most incredulous, 
of the deep root which the labors of Ronge have 
already struck into the soil of Germany. ‘To tell 
you of the homage—the orations which attend 
the bold reformer,—to recount to you the impres- 
sion which is produced by his two-edged words 
upon all who heard bim, would be difficult, if not 
impossible. I will only say that no man, since 
the days of Luther, has been able so to gain the 
ear and the hearts of the German people; and that 
no prince, no conqueror, no philosopher, has re- 
ceived so many testimonies of public respect and 
admiration as he. 

Nothing can be less true than the accusation of 
ignorance, hurled against Ronge by the members 
of the Catholie chureh. If by ignorance were 
meant the absence of the heaps of theological rub- 
bish, which have been accumulated through so 
many centuries, the accusation might be fairly 
sustained. Ronge constantly repudiates the false 
learning of his countrymen, and defends himself 
against it; but if he be charged with lack of know- 
ledge of the human heart, or of the new wants of 
society, nothing can be more untrue. Ronge, al- 


though searcely thirty-three years of age, has 
really lived much more than his enemies, and the 
greater part of the Germans. 
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The mode in which he is resolving the problem 
of our epoch, stamps him as the Columbus of the 
religious world. Instead of assigning to faith the 
first place, as almost all parties of Christians have 
hitherto done, he substitutes love, with all its so- 
cial consequences. ‘All forms of belief,’’ he says, 
‘“‘are now vague; nothing is more idle, more use- 
less, than the endeavor to establish new forms, or 
to re-establish the old; let us rather come to the 
practice of the gospel; let us shew that we under- 
stand the worth of Jesus Christ, by returning to 
the simplicity of primitive Christianity, by estab- 
lishing Truth in the social relations of mankind.” 

These few words will explain to you the reason 
of Ronge’s unheard of success, and of the discom- 
fiture of his adversaries. And this success, de- 
pend upon it, will be more and more brilliant, for 
the German people are just awaking. When once 
the grandeur of Ronge’s mission shall have been 
comprehended by them, all will be easy to this 
extraordinary man. The stars of our learned 
men, and of our critics, are already fading, and 
must vanish before the new sun. No one now 
speaks of Strauss and his sectaries, of Schelling 
with his philosophy, professedly new, but in re- 
ality old and void of life; nor of all the famous 
doctors of Protestanism, who flattered themselves 
that they had built for eternity. A simple Catho- 
lic priest tears down their scaffolding, and shows 
in all its splendor, the new city of the people of 
God. 

It would, nevertheless, be a great error to sup- 
pose that Ronge walks in a path of roses. On the 
contrary, the party calling itself Roman Catholic, 
spares no effort to impede the progress of the re- 
former. Excommunications, moles, torrents of 
calumny, nothing is too bad to be resorted to by 
this party; and if they can so far inspire some 
one of their tools with fanatic desperation, as to 
be willing to attempt the life of the terrible com- 
batant, it will but hasten their complete ruin. 

From Stuvtgard, Ronge goes by way of Ulm to 
Constance, and thence to Bristgan, where a gen- 
eral defection is preparing on the part of the 
clergy, and of the Catholic population. Thence 
he will go to the banks of the Rhine, where the 
new church already numbers a large number of 
adherents. 

The subjects discussed in the Council which 
has just ended, referred to the internal organiza- 
tion of the new church, which organization, as I 
have already told you, is quite democratic, infi- 
nitely more so than that of the Romish Church, 
and of official Protestanism. In this also, Ronge 
has divined truly; his works will be lasting. 


+ 3.2 > 
From Tait’s Magazine. 
CHILDREN. 


To see children as they ought to be, you must 
see them in numerous covies. ‘The real child is 
only to be found in a house where you can’t set 
down a foot heedlessly without trampling on one. 
There they are so much in the way that people 
are not allowed to forget them; and they are so 
many, that none of them can be spoiled by petting. 
Besides, children make by far the best keepers and 
companions for each other. A baby in us basci- 
net, trying to rest on its feet, while propping its 
little hands on the rim, or reaching over to catch 
something, is enough to outwear the vigilance and 
patience of the most pattern nurse-maid; but set a 
litle creature of two or three years old, the quiet 


and gentle one of the family, to watch the baby, | 


and, proud of the commission, it never tires. ‘The 
baby, too, is more amenable to its tiny coercion, 
when seeking to break bounds. 
the only beautiful emblem of the power that love 
imparts to human weakness. When the blind is 
imagined directing the lame, while the lame car- 
ries the blind, the picture is painful and humiliat- 


Such a group is) 
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ing; but there is no such alloy in the picture of an science: you who have subjected my helplessness 
elf, only half emerged from babyhood, keeping to all these wishes and wants, how deeply bound 
baby from hurting itself, while baby supplies the you are to provide! And this unconscious plea is 
place of a plaything. urged with smiles so sweet, and glances so bright, 
Or perhaps it is a gallant unbreeched boy who as could well fascinate of themselves. Every day 
takes upon him the guardianship of a sister some develops some new charm. ‘The baby learns to 
twelve moons his senior. How sovn the “lord of smile recognition, and then to creep to its mother; 
the creation” shows himself in the male. ‘There an arch expression mingles with the smile of the 
is a mischievous, laughing self-confidence in an|child, and elevates it to the rank of intelligent be- 
urchin of two years, that girls never attain. If any,ings; and as it nears the extreme verge of child- 
other class of intelligent existence have it in their hood, intervals of tempered seriousness descend 
power to contemplate human beings, the most in- upon its eyes and brow, foreshadowings of the 
experienced among them must at once have a deep and awful emotions of maturity. “Drop by 
presentiment that in the baby-boy, they behold a drop water wears holes in the solid ruck; day af- 
creature whose will is to be law to himself and ter day, with smile and arch look, and grave 
others, A nursery-maid, when children who are questioning the child penetrates into the heart of 
verging towards the transition epoch at which the|hearts. If there be a love that is undying, it is 
child passes into the boy or girl prove unusually) that of the parent for the child. If there be love 
stubborn, sometimes threatens to leave them. Letjin which lurks no alloy of selfishness, it is that of 
the experiment be tried, and it is ten to one thatthe parent for the child. The love of man and 
the culprit, if a girl, looks on while the bonnet and) woman is a beautiful and terrible emotion, strong 
shaw] are being pinned, half-incredulous, half-anx-| beyond expression, triumphing over terror and 
ious, that her younger sister is dissolved in tears,|death; and yet the best security for the perma- 
and that while baby keeps crowing, utterly uncon- nence and happiness of wedded life, is to be found 
scious of what is passing, little master, with a pout in that seemingly fragile chain which is knit by 
on his HP and a frown on his brow, doggedly sets| children’s hands. 
his back against the door to prevent egress, and No wonder that a ations 
says nothing. In girl-children, the teaainane de- of mother has ever rank itaol "teed eben 
velops itself more rapidly than in boy-children; but/shame we confess it—is more apt to be hurried 
the character is much earlier pronounced in the! away by the emotions of the moment than woman. 
male. ‘This may be the reason why we always It is not because he is less grateful for the love he 
find in the nursery pairings off, a brother and sis-/has sought and won—it is not because his con- 
ler keeping themselves somewhat apart from the science bears in less indelible traces, the duty he 
rest. Where there are two, one must go before: owes to her who has confided her whole happiness 
either the elder girl has not the talent of leading, |to him—that the married man is more apt io for- 
or the younger feels instinctively that she has no feit his faith than the married woman. It is sim- 
authority over her by Divine right. ‘The boy|ply because passion is more overmastering with 
takes the lead unconsciously, and yet, as in afier/him. Man is the wooer because he is the weaker 
life, the girl has perhaps more influence over him to resist passion; man is, for the same reason, less 
than he over her. able to struggle against transient fickleness. But 
It is a stirring litle republic a nursery; feuds) Wien, by yielding, man has broken up the house- 
are incessantly recurring. ‘The tears and passions hold tie, his consequential sufferings are the 
of a nursery are like the rainy weather of Eng- greater of the two. Be this as it may, man, with- 
land: it requires an effort of reflection to convince| Out regarding him as less capable of deep and en- 
us the sunshine is more frequent than the squalls. during love than woman, is more accessible to 
It is difficult for one not attached to a child by cus-, temptation, and more apt to break the tie. In the 
tom, or the mysterious link of paternity, to esti-| rude childhood of nations, while the wil! is un- 
mate its character fairly. ‘The more of energy and|tamed by any of civilized society’s appliances, 
of consequent promise for after life, a child has,|™an is, of course, more apt to fall. ‘The delicate 
the more apt it is to repel. Headlong and unre-| tact of woman soon discovered the power a child 
flecting, suflicing to itself, entirely possessed by|bas over a father’s heart, and the additional hold 
the flush of young emotion, it needs when in which that power gives its mother upon him.— 
health, no sympathy, and seeks for none. I1|And the fairest and most fascinating dame of our 
cannot move without jostling an old maid or old|day may rest assured, that cherished though our 
bachelor in some sore point. Sorely does it try Young brides may be, the mothers of our children 
even paternal, and still more maternal forbearance. ate regarded with a deeper, more enduring, and 
We must love children, as God loves us—not as holier affection. | 
we love our equals in age, quite as much froma The part that children play in the economy of 
refined selfishness, as any other cause; but simply families is an important one. “But important fune- 
because we love them. Affectionate creatures they | tions often devolve upon creatures trivial in them- 
are, and nestle themselves into your very heart selves. Not so in the case of children. ‘The child 
when the mood is on them; but changeable as the is greater than the man. ‘The man is himself, and 
elements, you must look for long intervals of for- that is often a shabby enough concern; but the 
getfulness. ‘I'he intelligent unintermitting love| child is a thing of hope and anticipation; we know 
borne by children to their parents, is the fruitof a not what it may become. ‘The arch, laughing 
much more mature age; the product of habit, and glance of these eyes, which flash upon us when 
developed reason, emotion, and conscience. ‘he the bushy, nut-brown hair is thrown back by a 
best among us, looking back to his own childhood, | toss of the head—what a lovely creature that may 
grieves to think how coldly he repaid the affection| become, to make some honest man’s heart ache ! 
lavished upon him by fond parents. If they sur-|‘That boy, with flaxen hair slightly tinged with 
vive, he ‘pays them well in afier years’—if gone, the golden, while his clear, resolute eye looks 
the debt of unrequited jove is transferred as a le-|fearlessly at everything it encounters, what may 
acy to his own children. ‘be not accomplish in after life! ‘To us there is 
To the reflecting mind, there is no claim so|more of terror.in the passions of children than of 
strong as that which a child has upon us, for un- grown men. They are so disproportioned to their 
remitting devoted affectionate cherishing. It is causes, that they rudely draw back the veil from 
there because we have been happy. ‘That happi-| our own hearts, reminding us “‘what shadows we 
‘ness we sought, careless, utterly thoughtless of it.|are, and what shadows we pursue.”’ Of all ex- 
| Exclusively seeking our own gratification, we have) pressions of pain, we can least endure the wail of 
\forced it to encounter this rough world and all its|an infant. The poor imp cannot explain its little 
‘wials. The voiceless baby speaks to our con-|sufferings; and if it could, so little lies in our 
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power to alleviate then. There is anhing fen it 
but to have one’s heart rent by its complainings, 
and pray in one’s helplessness that its dark hour 
may pass away. 

The healthy child is pure and noble in its dis- 
positions, wherever its lot may be cast. For a 
time it may be immersed in the sties of the lowest 
and most brutal debauchery, without being con- 
taminated. It may even learn the language of 
vice—and doubly shocking it is to hear the slang 
of depravity uttered by a child—but the passions 
yet slumber which must be awakened before these 
words become to it more than mere empty sounds. 
Even less defiled than Una, in the bandit’s den or 
the brothel, angels watch over and keep the child 
pure amid surrounding filth. And yet, even in 
the most carefully nurtured child of the most vir- 
tuous parents, bursts of ungovernable self-wil be- 
tray the lurking elements of what may gather and 
grow tocrime. ‘The trail of the serpent is over 
the fairest buds of promise. ‘This it is that causes 
many a heart-ache to a fond mother as she looks 
forward to her child's after-life. This glorious 
creature may be after all a cast away—wrecked 
by its own impulses! And terror but deepens the 
love the promise of its young beauty had inspired. 
Children are treasures so great as to be constantly 
a cause of fear to the possessor. ‘There is nothing 
for it but to recommend them with ‘trembling 
hope” to the care of Him who said, ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me.”’ 

Ait 


PRESENT ASPECTS OF RUSSIA. 


BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 


There is no subject which now excites a deeper 
interest in England, and indeed with all thinking 
men throughout the continent of Europe, than 
what is there called the Eastern Question. Rus- 
sia and England are now playing as important a 
political game, as ever excited the Eastern Hem- 
isphere. Russia, with an ambition that knows 
no bounds, with resources almost inexhaustible, 
with secret policy intriguing at every court in 
Europe, seeks to extend her territory over all of 
central Asia, and to outvie ancient Rome in the 
extent of her dominions and in the majesty of her 
power. 

England trembles at the gigantic acquisitions 
of her northern rival. She sees, with a degree of 
dread which she can neither appease nor conceal, 
the Russian power crowding closer and closer 
upon her East India possessions, and contem- 
plates with irrepressible anxiety the rapidly in- 
creasing navy of the autocrat, Hireatening soon to 
supercede her in her ancient sovereignity of the 
seas. ‘I'o thwart the designs of Russia is now 
the great object of English diplomaey. And there 
is at the present time a contest going on between 
these two powers, which, though it has excited 
but little attention on this side of the Atlantic, is 
an all engrossing subject of jnterest in every cabi- 
net of Europe. 

The Russian dominions now compose about 
one-seventh of the habitable globe, extending from 
the Baltic sea, across the whole breadth of Europe 
and of a heering’s straits; and from the 
eternal ices of he northern pole to the sunny 
clime of the sisiea granate and the fig. The Em- 
peror Nicholas reigus with unlimited sway over 
about seventy millions of the human family; a 
population considerably exceeding that of Eng- 
land, France, and the United States combined.— 
He has a militia consisting of eighteen millions 
of well armed and respectably disciplined men. 
He has a standing army highly disciplined 
troops, many of them veterans in the hardships 
and horrors of war, consisting of one million of 
men, two hundred thousand of these being caval- 
ry, perhaps unsurpassed by any other body of 
mounted troops in the world. His navy, consist- 
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ing 1 of forty or filty shipe of the line, with frigates, 
sloops, floating batteries and gun boats almost 
without number, is now manned by above sixty 


thousand men, daily exereised in all the arts of 


war. And the shores of the Euxine and the Bal- 
lic incessantly resound with the blows of the ship 
carpenter, as month after month new ships are 
launched upon their waters. ‘The annual revenue 
of the Emperor is about fifty millions of dollars. 
Such is the gigantic power now overshadowing 
the north of Europe, and apparently aiming at the 
sovereigoty of the world, 

‘The Emperor Nicholas is about forty-five years 
of age, in the very prime of his intellectual and 
physical vigor. He is, in all respects, one of the 
most extraordinary men now on the busy stage of 
life. tis said that he is in form and feature one 
of the handsomest men on the continent of Eu- 
rope. Lord Londonderry, who not long ago re- 
turned from a visit to his court, says that if all the 
seventy millions who compose the subjects of the 
Emperor of Russia, were assembled together, Ni- 
cholas is the one, who, from his commanding 
figure, his symmetrical and intellectual features, 
and his princely bearing, would be selected, from 
them all, as formed by the God of nature for their 
chieftain. His mind is of the highest order, uni- 
ting in that wonderful combination which made « 
Napoleon the master-spirit of his age, the compre- 
hensiveness of the man of genius, with the prac- 
tical man’s minutest acquaintance with details. 
He is alike at home every where, in the army, in 
the navy, in the cabinet. His diplomatic corps 
is, by general consent, the ablest in Europe. In 
England, as in America, a man is appointed to an 
important mission, not because he is the most 
suitable man, but because there are certain in- 
terests which must be conciliated, or particular 
friends who must be rewarded. But Nicholas 
feels nove of these trammels. He reigns in un- 
limited despotism. Dukes and Barons are nothing 
to him. He cares not who was a man’s father, or 
where he was born. Looking simply at the qual- 
ifications of the individuals selected as the instru- 
ments of his government, he has gathered around 
him from all the nations of Europe the most bril- 
liant and comprehensive talent; and no cabinet in 
the Eastern Hemisphere is probably equal to the 
associated diplomatists of Nicholas. 

The favorite plan of Russia, which has never 
for a moment been lost sight of since first project- 
ed by the dissolute and ambitious Catharine, is to 
found universal dominion by the monopoly of the 
commerce between Europe and Asia. ‘To do this 
she must first so extend and strengthen her cen- 
tral power, as to have nothing to fear from other 
nations of Europe. She must so enlarge and per- 
fect her navy as to wrest from the hands of Great 
Britain the sceptre of the ocean, and she must 
subjugate ‘Turkey, and make Constantinople her 
third capital, and fortify ber Gibraltar’s rock 
the Dardanelles. 


Towards the accomplishment of these projects, ( 


she is advancing in a career triumphant, rapid and 
apparently resistless. By diplomatic intrigue and 
the power of her armies, Russia had sueceeded in 
bringing a large portion of the Empire of Poland 
under her control. ‘The Poles manifested some 
restiveness under the yoke, and made an effort to 
regain their ancient independence. ‘The imperial 
autocrat poured into the ill-fated territory his re- 
sistless armies. They swept over Poland with 
hurricane fury. One wild shriek vibrated upon 
the ear of Europe, so deep and piercing that it 
even passed the Atlantic wave and rolled along 
our shores, and Poland was no more. Her armies 
were massacred. Her nobles were driven into Si- 
berian exile. Her cities and villages became the 
property of Russia. Her population of twenty 
millions of inhabitants were transformed into the 
subjects of the grasping conqueror, to swell his 
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armies and to fight his battles; and her annual 
revenue of twenty millions of dollars was emptied 
into his overflowing treasury. 

The Empire of Sweden lines the western shore 
of the Baltic sea. It would be convenient for Ni- 
cholas to have possession of the whole coast. It 
is said that Russian gold has already bought up 
the influence of her leading nobles and statesmen. 
And there is now in Sweden a powerful party, 
even with the King himself at their head, who 
openly advocate the annexation of their territory 
to the powerful Empire upon whose border they 
lie. ‘They say that it is far better for them to be- 
come assimilated with this majestic nation, to 
share its glory and its power, than to be an inde- 
pendent but feeble ve which may at any mo- 
ment be inundated Russian troops. ‘Thus 
Sweden virtually belongs to Russia. Her mon- 
arch is but the viceroy of Nicholas, to do his bid- 
ding in the furtherance of all his plans. 

And Norway, a narrow strip of land washed 
by the German ocean, is left unmolested, simply 
because she is nst worth possessing. Her cold 
and cheerless wastes, inhabited by a population 
of but about a million, without a navy and with 
hardly the shadow of an army, only add to the 
interior strength of that powerful monarch, who 

ean fill her whole territory with Russian subjects 
whenever it shall be his will. ‘Thus the stormy 
waves of the German ocean are the only real lim- 
its to the power of Nicholas on the west. 

Let us now turn to the east, and note the acqui- 
sitions of this gigantic empire in that direction.— 
There is a large promontory jutting into the Black 
sea from the north, called the Crimea. The pos- 
session of this promontory is important to any 
power that would control the commerce of the 
Black sea. ‘Turkey owned it. Russia wanted it. 
She took it. And when Turkey remonstrated, 
Nicholas very significantly pointed to his guns 
and his troops, and advised the Sultan to keep 
quiet. Mahmoud took the hint, and exercised 
diseretion, that “better part of valor.” 

Savastapool, on the southern shore of the Cri- 
mea, is now the naval depot of the fleet. Here 
an immense navy, manned by thir.y thousand sea- 
men, rides proudly, armed and pre ‘isioned, ready 
to unmoor at a moment's warning vr any expedi- 
tion of aggrandisement. For many years Nicho- 
las has had twelve thousand men constantly em- 
ployed in throwing up fortifications around this 
important position. No assailant now can proba- 
bly harm it. Said Capt. Crawford, as he visited 
a few years ago the Russian fleet at Savastapool, 
it was 
Englishman and an officer in the British navy, on 
finding myself at sea with six and twenty line of 
battle ships, manned with nearly thirty thousand 
men, and tour months’ provision on board, know- 
ing, as | did, that for the protection of the coasts 
own country, ol our ports, of our mercan- 
tile shipping in the Baltic, the North sea, and the 
‘hannel, we 
a state of prep 
I confess th 
skill and 


tremble d for their 


with 


a strange feeling that came over me, as an 


had but seven line-of-battle ships in 
and those not fully manned 
it, confident as I felt of the superior 
countrymen, I 


ration, 


activity of my almost 


preservation of the ancient sov- 
ereignty of the seas. 
On the eastern shores of the Black sea, betwee 
her waves and the Caspian, lies Circassia, a wil 


and mountainous region, filled with gloomy ra- 
where small bands 
defiance to a host.— 
there has 
famed for martial 
and for the spirit of 
Russia having obtain- 
ed indisputed possession of the western and north- 
ern shore of the Euxine, cast her eyes across the 
eastern shore 


vines and inaccessible crags, 
of resolute men might bid 
Among for many 
lived a brave and warlike race, 
prowess and personal beauty, 


these defiles, ages, 


indomitable independence. 


and resolved to subdue the warlike 
race which for ages had ranged those wilds in un- 
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conquered freedom. The Euzine fleet was all! 
ready to transport the armies of the Emperor to 
the shores of Circassia. The plan was, however, 
found more difficult of achievement than was at 
first supposed. ‘These hardy meu and women 
fought fiercely for their liberties. From the year 
1828 to 1832, these distant solitudes resounded 
with the din of the most determined and murder- 
ous war. ‘The explosion of Russian artillery ri- 
valed the thunders of heaven, as they reverberated 
around the summits of the Caucasians, Army af- 
ter army were cut up in these Thermopyle fast- 
nesses, but still new thousands were poured into 
the doomed country, till at last, numbers and dis- 
cipline triumphed, and the brave Circassians were 
vanquished, and their country became, by the 
right of might, a province of rapacious Russia.— 
And now the Russian flag floats from almost 
every promontory of the Black sea, and her for- 
tresses frown in the strongest holds of the Cau- 
casian mountains.— J. Y. Evangelist. 
an anebidle 
THE BILL OF MORTALITY. 
BY JANE E. LOCKE. 
In the dense of midnight damp and chill, 

With a visage grim and a cadence shrill, 

In slackcloth girt, aud with footsteps slow, 

With all insignia outward of woe, 

To city and town, and cottage and hall, 

To meek and lowly, to lordly, to all, 

A spectre fearful and gaunt there came, 

Bearing a torch of intensest flame! 

His face seemed flushed with a fevered hue, 

And his locks were clogged with contagion through ! 

Thus foul with misasma from valley and bill, 

Came Old Mortality with his bill! 





Wicket and door flew open wide 

As he touched their springs and secret sighed ; 
While those within with horror and fear 
Stood aghast, when they came his errand to hear. 
I come with my ‘bill,’ said he, ‘ and "tis here,— 
My bill, kind friends, for the present year ; 
Ye have heard the solemn and heavy chime 
Of midnight, rung by the hand of Time; 
The knell of the year that has passed away, 
From turret high, and from steeple grey ; 
And the gladsome shout and the merry word 
From childhood and youth will soon be heard, 
‘A happy New Year,’ as the temples’ spire 
The rising sun shall gild as with fire; 
While the gong and the horologe shall tell 
The glad hour of morn and deepen the spell 

. But my errand first of all ye should hear— 
My dread account for the current year. 
My last year’s bill is paid, all paid, 
And the grave has closed o'er the cherished dead, 
And this must be cancelled ere Time has run 


His twelve months’ round;—so my errand is done. 


The mother quick to her cradle flew, 
And wiped from her infant’s brow the dew, 
The thick dew of death that had gathered there, 
Then bowed her low in woe and despair. 
The bride looked forth from her couch with fear,— 
‘A myrtle wreath but to crown my bier?’ 
‘It shall not be, that vision be spurned,’ 
She echoed, and then to her dreams returned 
Old age arose with bent tottering limb, 
With silvery locks and eyesight dim, 
And glanced at the scroll the spectre held, 
While big in his bosom his faint heart swelled, 
‘I scarce have completed the years of men, 


Ay, scarcely arrived at my three score and ten; 
And dost thou come to settle with me? 

I sure have no bill to cancel with thee; 

‘Take thy leave and call at a future day, 

And then with thee I'll have no delay.’ 

‘The father awoke and long vigil kept, 

While his cherished wife on his bosom slept, 


And his children nestled one, two, three and four, 
On couches near by, while the wide open door 
Gave back to his watches their calm gentle breath, 
As they slumbered serenely, rich broidery beneath. 
‘Thou hast no business with me or mine,’ 

Said he to the spectre, advancing a line, 

* But least of all can I this year 

Pay my bill to thee,—so what dost thou tere? 
Thou seest but yonder my cherished young, 

And beside me here, with her white arms flung 
In her dreams around me, my tender wife, 

And shall I these claims resign without strife ? 
Begone from my bed then and trouble not me, 
For I'll pay thee not this year as thou shalt see.’ 
But there rose in a dark dim cottage alone, 

With a trembling frame a weak widowed one ; 
‘I ain glad,’ to the spectre said she, ‘ of this call, 
For I hoped this year I should pay thee all: 

I am weary of solitude, weary of earth, 

And I have a claim to a nobler birth ; 

Lover and child are in yon bright land, 

And I long to join in that joyous band, 

I have patient waited my Saviour’s word, 

Tho’ oft has this hope my bosom stirred ; 

And now I know by that scroll of thine, 

That thy commission is all divine ; 

Thrice welcome then is this morn to me, 

For this year shall open eternity.’ 


Old Mortality turned him slow, 
And closing the door, in accents low, 
‘ Alas! it is strange,’ said he, ‘ that all 
Refuse to listen to this my call, 
And spurn me from them, nor from my hand 
Take a passport free to yon heavenly land. 
They count me their foe while their firmest friend 
Do I stand, and shall ever till time shall end: 
And they know indeed that I hold the key 
To the glory of Heaven,—blest immunity ; 
But they choose to toil and to struggle on 
In the mire of earth, and bid me begone; 
While this poor widow in tears and sighs, 
Alone is ready for Paradise !’ 


But the year went round by the gnomon’s shade 
And every whit of his bill was paid! 
The autumn flowers in their beauty sprung 
On the grave of the fair young bride, and clung 
With a grace to the towering marble spire 
That marked the tomb of the worshipped sire! 
And the lowly cross at the infant's head, 
With sparkling crystals of frost was spread! 

Wamesit Cottage, 1846. 


--—7ror 


WHALE KILLER. 


The following scene between a whale and a 
large fish, called a “ Killer,’ was witnessed from 
on board the Peacock : 

“At a distance from the ship, a whale was seen 
floundering in a most extraordinary way, lashing 
the smooth sea into a perfect foam, and endeavor- 
ing — — to extricate himself from some an- 

vance As he approached the ship, the strug- 
te continuing and becoming more violent, it 
‘was perceived that a fish, apparently about twen- 
ty feet long, held him by the jaw, his contortions, 

outing, and throes, all betoke ‘ning the agony of 
e huge monster. 
at + full length from the water, with open mouth, | 


his pursuer still hanging to the jaw, the blood is-| 


suing from the wound ‘and dyeing the sea to a 


The whale now threw himself 


passed, that a good view could not be had of them 
to make out more nearly the description. These 
fish attack a whale in the same way as dogs bait 
a bull, and worry him to death. The *y are arm- 
ed with strong sharp teeth, and generally seize 
the whale by the lower jaw. It is said that the 
only part of them they eat is the tongue. The 
whalers give some marvelous accounts of killers 
and of their immense strength.’’ 
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We have. received a communication from our 
friend L. His views we think worthy of consid- 
eration, but under a rule adopted at the com- 
mencement of this publication, his paper is inad- 
missible. 


—— ——+ see es --— -— 


Considerations addressed to the Members of the 


Yearly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia.— 
Published by John Pennington. 


This is the title of an anonymous pamphlet just 
issued, containing 86 pages of closely printed 
matter. It is written in vindication of John Wil- 
bur and his friends in New England, and against 
the views of Joseph John Gurney; and is evident- 
ly intended to influence the action of the approach- 
ing Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends, in re- 
ference to the questions which must come before 


them. 


It is not the object of the Intelligencer to enter 
upon the discussion of controverted religious 
questions, which may be agitating the various re- 
ligious associations of the times, any further than 
these may have a bearing upon our own Society, 
or may indicate the progress of the human mind 
towards those great Truths, which we, as a peo- 
ple, hold to be important to the welfare of man- 
kind. 

In this light, we view the discussions to which 
the pamphlet before us has reference—in which 
doctrinal questions are involved, affecting the ex- 
istence of a society with which we once stood in 
connexion, and in which are many individuals 
with whom we now hold the most intimate and 
friendly relations. Twenty years have elapsed 
since the Society of Friends ceased to be a united 
and harmonious body, laboring together for the 
promotion of ‘Truth and righteousness in the earth, 
and entered upon the sea of theological specula- 
tion. Since that period, many of the prominent 
actors in scenes which so deeply agitated the re- 
ligious, domestic and social harmony, have passed 
away; and the crimination and recrimination which 
prevailed during. that exciting period, it is to be 
hoped, is now forgotten, and has been buried in 
the oblivion of the grave. 

Some worthy champions of the Truth, who, in 
the heat of party excitement, were branded as in- 
fidels, deists, &c., outlived these false accusations, 


distence around; but all his flounde rings were of and died peacefully and calmly, in the humble 


no avail; his pertinac ious enemy still maintained| 
his hold, and was evidently getting the advantage 
lof him. Much alarm seemed to be felt by the| 
\many other whales around. These ‘killers,’ as! 
‘they are called, are of a brownish color on the| 
back, and white on the belly, with a long dorsal| 
|fin. Such was the turbulence with which they! 


hope of a blessed immortality; leaving behind 
‘them a sweet savour, and a bright example to 
those who are now on the stage of action; while 
not a few of their assailants were softened in their 


| prejudices, and have passed away at peace with 
all men. 
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Since the division, the larger portion of the 
Society (who have been in derision termed Hicks- 
ites) have maintained a separate organization, and 
been recognized as having a claim to the title and 
character of Friends, by other religious profess- 
ors., Our open dissent from the popular theology 
of the schools, is as clearly understood now, as 
formerly. Upon some great points of christian 
doctrine (so called) the Society of Friends have 
always been deemed unsound by theological 
scholars; and it is but a few years since one of 
the most eminent writers of this class, wrote a 
voluminous work with the singular, though sig- 
nificant, title of ** Quakerism not Christianity.” 

The doctrine of the Divine Light ‘as God’s 
gift for man’s salvation,” has ever been deemed 
dangerous by orthodox professors, as calculated, 
in their view, to lead off from that kind of belief, 
and dependance upon outward ordinances and 
writings, which are deemed by them so essential 
to salvation. 

Is it not in a departure from this fundamental 
principle, that the dissensions and difficulties 
which have marked the modern history of the 
Society of Friends have had their origin? mixing 
up the theology of the school men, with the pure 
and simple Faith in the Divine, Prineiple; thus 
presenting an incongruous and incoherent system 
of doctrines and opinions which may pass current 
as sound and orthodox, but which have no vitality 
and efficacy in them. 


Au attempt was made, on the part of a portion 


of the Society, to enforce such a standard of be- 
lief as a test of fellowship, instead of the original 
test of love and good works. Nor is it difficult to 


perceive that the present discussion, which is| 


shaking this body to its very centre, and whieh 
has already resulted in a partial division, is the 
legitimate fruit of this departure from original 
grounds. Is it not clear that when a society, in- 
stituted as the Society of Friends has always 
been, launches out into doctrinal speculations, and 
attempts to set up verbal standards of faith, that it 
must he rent with divisions and discorsl? 

Let us then, who stand aloof from the present 
controversy, be willing to put our confidence in 
the efficacy of that * Faith which works by love 
to the purifying of the heart,’’ without indulging 
in diseussions upon abstruse and incomprehensi- 
ble subjects, seeing that a return to the beggarly 
elements necessarily tends to discord and strife, 
Individual differences of opinion upon doctrinal 
questions, have always existed in the Society, 
and should have no tendency to disturb the gen- 
eral harmony that toleration and brotherly kind- 
ness has maintained, and which is the true badge 
of discipleship. ; 


Notice.—We are 


+eeee 


requested to ask the class 


who have been attending Benjamin Hallowell’s 


Lectures at Friends’ Central School, to meet him 
as usual, on 2d-day Evening next, at 8 o’clock. 
ee 


A Golden Sentiment.—A heart dead to the 
claims of man, cannot be alive to the claims of 


God: and religion cannot flourish on the ground cursion through the northern counties of the territory of 


where humanity withers. 


“MARRIED. 


On the 28th ult., by Friends’ ceremony, at the house of 


Abraham Longshore, Wituiam Burcess to Evizasetu Lone- 
sore, both of Middletown township, bucks county. 





DIED. 


On 4th-day evening, the 25th ult., at the residence of his 
son-in-law, W. W. Wistar, ALExanpreR Witson, aged about 
78 years, formerly merchant of this city, and extensively 
known as a Minister in the Society of Friends. 

On the 30th ult., at his residence in Warminster town- 


ship, Bucks county, Danie. Lonestrern, in the 46th year 
of his age. 


On the morning of the 9th inst., Anne Cook, wife of 


John Cook, in the 77th year of her age. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Barque Pons.—In the case of the United States vs. The 
Barque Pons, libelled as a slaver, the third proclamation 
was made on the 8th inst., in the United States District 
Court, and no claimant appearing, she was condemned and 
ordered to be sould. 


| The Sub-Treasury Bill has passed the House of Repre- 
|sentatives at Washington, by a vote of 123 to 67. 


| The University of Pennsylvania has conferred the degree 
lof Doctor of Medicine on 168 individuals this spring—and 
lthe Jefferson Medical College on 170. 


The Bill to tax anthracite coal 10 cents a ton at the pit's 
mouth, to tax ships, brigs, schooners, steam-boats, barges, 
canal-boats, locomotive engines, rail-road cars, stages, car- 
riages, coaches, cabs, and every other kind of vehicle, three 
mills in every dollar of their value, has passed the House 
|of Representatives of this State, by a vote of 42 to 40. 


A Report has been made to the state government of New 
Jersey, by a committee appointed to investigate the sub- 
ject, exculpating the inhabitants from the charge of piracy 
|on the unfortunate wrecks recently cast upon their coast— 
|and on the contrary, gives instances of disinterested benev- 
olence and personal sacrifice. 


Mexico—Late news from Mexico represents that country 
in a very unsettled state.—some of the journals strongly 
jurging the propriety of establishing a Monarchy. All par- 
ties are repsesented as being in favour of a war with the 
|United States. 


According to the “ British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Re- 
jporter,” the Bey of Tunis communicated to the British 
{Consul in the lst month last, information that he had com- 
|pletely abolished Slavery throughout the whole territories 
|subjeet to his control. Would that Christian governments 
| would show some of the Christian feeling which is thus 


evidenced in the acts of this Mahomedan ruler of a “ Hea- 
jthen Land.” 


Another Slaver Tuken.—A letter from Liverpool reports 
the capture of the Northumberland, from the United States, 
it the island of St. Johns, by a Brazillian schooner of war. 
Cargo and vessel are condemned, and are worth £7000 to 
£3000 ; besides there is a heavy fine. 


Rise in Lumber.—The quantity of lumber, ready for the 
|imarket, swept away and destroyed by the terrible freshets 
of the Penobscot and its tributaries, has been very great— 
and has already had a tendency to increase the value of 
that article in Boston. 
large towns at this time is unprecedented, 


The Hibernia carried out 120 passengers, a mail contain- 
jing about 40,000 letters, and other mailable matter to the 


bulk of six wagon loads, and despatches for our Ministers 
at London and Paris. , 


Kidnapping.—The county of Columbus, (Ohio,) has been 
jin a state of great excitement, in consequence of the kid- 
|mapping of a colored man who had been living there be- 
tween twelve and thirteen years, and has a wife and family 
lof small children. It is said that he was enticed across the 
bridge to the town of Franklinton, by the citizens of the 
place, and there handcuffed and forcibly placed in a vehicle 
to be taken to Kentucky. A Justice of the Peace and 
\several others who were engaged in the affair, have been 
jarrested and imprisoned. 


It is computed that ten millions of francs are paid yearly 
\in Paris for flowers. A new establishment for their culti- 
vation has been opened in the Champs Elysees, called the 
i* Winter Garden.” It is a real palace of flowers, where 
| perpetual spring reigns under a sky of glass, in a mild and 
|perfumed atmosphere. It already contains 200,000 plants, 
jand has become a rendezvous for the world of fashion. 


The Wheat Crop—The Milwaukie Sentinel says: “A 


te 
}gentleman of this city, who recently returned from an ex- 


The demand for lumber in all our 


Pauperism.— The Report of the New York Alms-house 
Commissioners, just published, presents a frightful picture 
of Pauperism. At Bellevue Alms-house there are 1443 
paupers; Bellevue Hospital, 463; Lunatic Asylum, 379; 
the Nursery at Long Island Farms, 549; Nursery Hospi- 
tal, 83; Penitentiary, including the Hospital attached, 1177; 
City Prison, 180—'Total paupers and prisoners, 3317; being 
an inerease of more than 550 since the last report. During 
the year 1845, there have been received into the different 
Institutions out of town 14,097 persons. 


Whirlwind.—The brig Despatch, captain Carty, arrived 
at this port, reports that on the night of the 25th ult., be- 
tween 1] and 12 o'clock, off the western edge of the Gulf, 
and near Cape Fear, a tremendous whirlwind passed within 
half a mile of the brig, tearing the water up to the clouds. 
This circumstance is z!!uded to by captain Carty because 
the existence of such a phenomenon is doubted by many, 
and to it is attributable the injury which vessels receive at 
night,—the cause heretofore never having been discover- 
ed.— Sun. 


Ruins of a Spanish Fortress—J. H. Singleton, in a letter 
to the editor of the Tallahassee Sentinel, mentions the dis- 
covery of the ruins of an old Spanish fort in a forest some 
forty miles from Tampa Bay. Most of the relics, such as 
pieces of cannon, muskets, swords, &c. were much decay- 
ed from rust. The writer adds: 

“ After removing some of the rubbish, and finding rust- 
eaten arms of all kinds, which I have not time to describe, 
1 found an old musket-barrel which had not suffered so 
muck from rust as to prevent me from decyphering several 
Spanish words and a date—1539. Thus was the enigma 
solved. ‘The ruins before me were those of an ancient 
Spanish fortification.” 


A Long Street.—The editor of the Cincinnati Advertiser 
in speaking of streets, says—* Front street is not only the 
longest street in Cincinnati, but with the exception of one 
or two streets in London, the longest in the world. It ex- 
tends from the three mile post on the Little Miami railroad 
through Fulton and Cincinnati as far west as Storr’s town, 
an extent of seven miles. In all this range there are not 
ten dwellings which are three feet distant from the adjacent 
ones—and two-thirds of the entire route is as densely built 
as is desirable for business purposes and dwelling-house 
convenience.” 


Paris.—The fortifications of Paris are now completely 
finished. Six years have been spent in this gigantic work 


Electricity—On the authority of the Medical Times, it 
is said by the American Journal of Medical Sciences that 
the French philosopher, Arago, stated to the French Acad. 
emy of Sciences, at their meeting on the 16th of 2mo. last, 
that he had been called upon to witness some of the most 
singular phenomena which he had ever beheld, in the shape 
of electric discharges of the Most violent character proceed- 
ing from the person of a young girl, aged thirteen, lately 
submitted to his inspection. ‘This truly remarkable child 
overturns tables and chairs by merely touching them with 
her apron. When she sits down, the moment her feet touch 
the ground the chair is upset, and she is suddenly propellee 
with considerable foree. Arago said that he had seen al! 
these experiments, and had not been able to detect any 
trick. He begged the Academy would appoint a committee 
to investigate the matter. 


Arrival of the Northumberland —The Northumberland 
sailed on the 8th ult. from London, bringing papers from 
that city*of that day, and Liverpool dates to the 6th, 

Cotton remains quiet without ehange. 

Wheat has advanced one to two pence per bushel. 

American Flour sold on the Sth at Liverpool for 26 to 27 
shillings per barrel. 

From India later intelligenee has been received. The 
Sikhs are again making head, and another sanguinary bat- 
tle is expected. It is said the Sikhs had assembled 70,000 
men, and over 190 pieces of cannon. 

Nothing of interest to this country had transpired in 
Parliament; its action was entirely 


preliminary. 
The steamship Great Liverpool, was lost off Cape Finis- 
terre, on the 2lst of 2nd month, with several lives. 


From Poland, the accounts of the threatened famine are 
becoming distressing. Food and fodder is becoming scaree, 
and the whole country is in prospect of rebellion. 


~~7oorr 
SPOTS ON THE SUN. 

In addition to the five spots on the sun former- 
ily mentioned, a correspondent of the Newark Ad- 
vertiser says, four others have passed over the 
‘dise of the sun, and there are now to be seen ten 
ispots variously situated from two to seven thou- 
\sand miles in diameter, as compared to Mercury 
jat its transit. Some of these spots are very neatly 


Michigan, tells us that the general remark among the far- defined, others not so well; the largest has a very 
clearly defined line about twice its diameter, giv- 


}mers is, that their wheat never looked better.” 
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ing it the appearance of a round disc with a han- one hand and his knife in lie dishes. while, with roasted potato, to induce them to come to school. 
dle attached to it. spectacles turned up over his brow, and head When the weather permitted, he caused them to 

Mercury is now at its greatest elongation, and averted, he was appareutly addressing a ragged take turns in sitting on the threshold of his front 
may be seen for a few evenings, the weather be- urchin who stood beside him with a book. In the door, and on a little form on the outside, for the 
ing favorable, with the unassisted eye. It is situ- back-ground was a miscellaneous collection of benefit of the fresh air. His modes of tuition were 
ated midway between Jupiter and the horizon, a books, lasts, old shoes and bird-cages, interspersed chiefly of his own devising. Without having ever 
little north, and may be seen as soon as ten minutes with the heads and faces of a crowd of children— heard of Pestalozzi, ne cessity led him into the in- 
past seven. Jt is a beautiful bright star of about the whole forming a unique combination of a terrogatory system. He 
the third magnitude. school and cobbiery. Beneath was the inscrip- read from hand-bills, 








taught the children to 
and such remains of old 
<o0es tion, * John Pounds and his school.’’ I was, as school books as he could procure. Slates and 
ROBESPTERRE. i have said, interested, and I resolved to know pencils were the only implements for writing, yet 
something, if possible, of John Pounds and his \a creditable degree of skill was acquired; end j 
seminary. On making inquiries accordingly, | ciphering, the Rule of Three and Practice were 
discovered, through the ag« ucy of a litle pamph- performed with accuracy. With the very young 
let, who John Pounds was, and what kind of a especially, his manner was particularly pleasant 
school he conducted. and facetious. He would ask them the names of 
John Pounds was born of parents in an humble different parts of their body, make them spell the 
rank of life, in Portsmouth, in the year 1766. In words, and tell theiruses. ‘Taking a child's hand, 
early life, while working with a shipwright in the he would say, ‘ What is this?’ Spell it.” ‘Then 
“ He was then in his 86th year; his face was dock-yard, he had the misfortune to have one of slapping it, he would say, *‘ What do I do? Spell 
crushed between the forehead and his chin, as'his thighs broken, and so put out of joint as to that.” So with the ear, and the act of pulling it; 
though two hands had tried forcibly to unite them render him a cripple for life. Compelled, from'and in like manner with other things. He found 
over the nose. ‘The skin was of a papery pale-|this calamity, to choose a new means of subsis-|it necessary to adopt a more strict discipline with 
ness, dead, and as if plastered, moreover deeply tence, he betook himself to the shoemaking craft.,\them as they grew bigger, and might have be- 
indented with the hail of the small pox. Neither|The instructions he received in this profession, come turbulent; but he invariably preserved the 
blood or bile circulated. His little eyes, dull and| however, did not enable him to make shoes, and attachment of all. In this way some hundreds 
heavy, never looked one in the face, and a per-|in that branch of the art he was diffident in trying of persons have been indebted to him for all the 
pe tual disagreeable winking lessened them yet his hand. Contenting himself with the more hum- schooling they have ever had, and which has 
more, whenever they chanced not to be hidden|ble department of mending, he became the tenant enabled many of them to fill useful and creditable 
by his green spectacles. His pinched and wrin- of a weather-boarded tenement in St. Mary street, stations in life, who might otherwise, owing to 
kled mouth was convulsively contracied by a sort in his native town. the temptations attendant on poverty and igno- 
of laughing grimmace, when Mirabeau likened John was a good-natured fellow, and his mind "ance, have become burdens on society, or swell- 
him to a cat that had just drank vinegar. His air) was always running on some scheme of benevo- €d the calendar of crime.” 
was spruce, pompous and full of pretensions. His ence; and, like all other benevolent self-belpful, Will the reader credit the fact, that this excel- 
fingers, shoulders, and neck were incessantly and| people, he got enough to do. While still a young’ lent individual never sought any compensation for 
involuntarily twitched, twisted and shaken, by lit- man, he was favored with the charge of one of| these labors, nor did he ever receive any? Of no 
tle spasms of nervous irritation, He was dressed (he numerous children of his brother; and, to en- note or account, his weather-boarded establish- 
fiom early morning, and never did I catch him in| hance the value of the gift, the child was a feeble, ment was like a star radiating light around; but of 


The following description of the personal ap 
pearance of the infamous but her of the French 
Revolution, Robespierre, is taken from the ‘Count 
de Vigny’s Consultations of Dr. Blaeb.’ If the 
portrait ‘is a correct one, the countenance of the 
sanguinary monster Was as strongly marked 
his character: 


aishabille.”” little boy, with his feet overlapping each other, the good he was doing, John scarcely appeared 
aa and turned inwards. This poor child soon became conscious. ‘The chief gratification he felt was 
EXPANSION OF WATER BY FREEZING. an object of so much affection with Jolin, as thor- the oceasional visit of some manly soldier or 


The extraordinary power of expansion of water oughly to divide his attention with a variety of sailor, grown up out of all remembrance, who 
by freezing,'is not generally known, but it may |“™e birds which he kept in his stall, Ingenious, would call to shake hands and return thanks for 
he illuisatdd by an incides® which cocurred in|? Se" ™* kind-hearted, he did not rest till he had what he had done for him in his infaney. At 
an iron foundry in Ohio”: An immens ly large made an apparatus of old shoes and leather, which times, also, he was encouragingly noticed by the 
iron anvil, etching between three and four tons, Bntwisted the child’s feet, and set him fairly on his'local authorities; but we do not hear of any mark- 
and measuring nearly three feet in diameter. had |/¢g%: ‘The next thing was to teach his nephe w to ed testimony of their approbation. Had he been 
been left at the door of the furnace. The anvil "24s and this he undertook also as a labor of love. a general, and conquered a province, he would 
was perfectly solid, with the exception of a very After a time, he thought the boy would learn much doubtless have been considered a public benefae- 
genaitl crack OF crevice in the centre of one of the (Plt he had a companion—in which, no doubt, tor, and honored accordingly; being only an ama- 
sides, about five inches long, and four inches in [@ ¥@8 Tight, for solitary education is not a good teur schoolmaster, and a reclaimer from vice, 
depth, which, from the vain. had become filled thing—and he invited a poor neighbor to send John win mnepee to find the full weight of the 
with water. The quantity of water which the him his children to be taught. ‘This invitation paeeere. Phat virtue is its ow ®. reward. And 
crevice contained could not have exceeded a gill. 8 followed by others: John acquired a passion thus obscurely, known principally to his humble 
In the course of the night this water became fro- for gratuitous teaching, which nothing but the neighbors, did this ane on meee a hero 
zen; and extraordinary as it may appear, its ex- limits of his booth could restrain. ** His humble of the purest Poe saat ne a ong e ~ e ~ - 
pansion completely severed in two parts the im- ween to follow the language of his memoir, istence; every se fish gratification be Ing Sowa ‘ 
mense mass of solid iron: and so great was its) ¥29 #bout six fee t wide, and about eighteen feet| that he might har the more good to “pers. On 

expansive power, that when the separation took '" length; in the midst of which he would sit on the morning of the ist “ pe hi oo at > 

place, a large log of wood which lay on the anvil, his stool, with his last or lapstone on his knee, age of seventy-two years, when ooking at the 

f was thrown to the distance of several feet. and other implements by his side, going on with picture of his school, which had been lately exe- 
his work, and attendiifg at the same time to the cuted by Mr. Sheaf, he suddenly fell down and 

pursuits of the whole assemblage; some of whom expire d. His death was felt severely. ‘* The 
were reading by his side, writing from his dicta- abode of contented and peaceful frugality beeame 
From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. tion, or showing up their sums; others seated at once a scene of desolation, He and his nephew 
THE SHOE-MENDER OF PORTSMOUTH. around on forms or boxes on the floor, or on the had made provision on that day for what was to 

ty One day, in passing along the streets of Lon- steps of a small staircase in the rear. Although them a luxurious repast. On the little mantel- 
don, I was arrested by a crowd at a print-shop the master seemed to know where to look for piece rem: ined uncooked a mugful of fresh sprats, 
window. It is perhaps not altogether ‘*respecta- each, and to maintain a dae command over all, on which they were to have regaled themselves 
ble” to be seen forming one of such assemblages; yet so small was the room, and so deficient in the in honor of the new year. The children were 
but every man has his failings, and one of mine usual accommodations of a school, that the scene overwhelmed with consternation and sorrow; some 


- 


{ Scientific American. 
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4 is, to take a peep at any very nice-looking prints appeared, to the observer from without, to be a of them came to the door next day, and cried be- 
which the sellers of these articles considerately put mere crowd of children’s heads and faces. Owing cause they could not be admitted; and for several 
{ in their windows for the public amusement, On to the limited extent of his room, he often found succeeding days the younger ones came, two or 


the present occasion, in taking a survey of the it necessary to make a selection, from among sev- three together, looked about the room, and not 

printseller’s wares, | was much interested in ob- eral subjects or candidates for his gratuitous in- finding their friend, went away disconsolate.” 

serving a print which differed considerably from struction; and in such cases always preferred, and John Pounds was, as he had wished, ealled away 
any thing else in the window. Hanging between prided himself on taking in hand, what he called without bodily suffering, from his usetul labors. 
an opera dancer and a general—both pets of the * the little blackguards,”’ and taming them. He He is gone to await the award of Him who has 
public—was the representation of aa old cobbler/has been seen to follow such to the town-quay, said, **Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least 
sitting professionally in his booth, with a shoe in'and hold out in his hand to them the bribe of a of these, ye did it unto me.” 
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PEACE SOCIETY. sions legeousd aad excited, weald be transformed desire the civilization and happiness of our race. 
into savage demons thirsting for blood. Men, indeed, cannot be called civilized, who will 
We beseech you, working men of America, do consent to be made the tools and playthings of 
not permit yourselves to be drawn or seduced into statesmen, or who delight in the playing of soldiers 
The National Association for Promoting the ¥*, and thus afford the enemies of our liberties on their own account. The constant appeals to 
Political and Social Improvement of the Peo-|and the haters of yours, a pretext and opportunity the individual vanity and mere animal propensity 
ile, to the Working Classes of America, on ‘° produce those lamentable results; nay, it may of the soldier, and the narrow spirit of nationality 
the War Spirit that is sought to be excited be, jeopardize the rights and liberties which you sought to be engendered, are antagonist to the 
between the two Countries. now enjoy. Your country has long been an asy- mental and moral development of our nature, and 
lum for persecuted freedom throughout the world, the broad ennobling principles of universal bro- 
: _ and your democratic institutions inspire the hope-|therhood and peace. 

By our alliance of blood, of language, and reli- fy] and struggling among all nations; but while) How much longer will the laboring population 
gion, as well as by every aspiration we feel for your Republic offers a beacon to cheer and ani-|of the world submit that that wealth which is aceu- 
the mutual freedom, peace, prosperity and happi- mate the friends of human rights and equal laws, | mulated by their incessant toils, anxieties and pri- 
ness of our respective countries, we would address jt at the same time sends forth a light which des-| vations, shall be applied to the keeping of thous- 
you as brethren; in the assurance that, as breth- potism would fain extinguish. For, be assured,|ands in idleness and vice, with no other object in 
ren, our interests are identified, and in the hope|the despots of Europe would gladly cast aside view than that of still making them toil for the 
that no other spirit than that of brotherhood may | their petty contentions to form another unholy al-|drones of society, or the going forth at the bidding 
long continue to exist between us. liance against the growing Republic of America; /of their rulers to murder and destroy. For, in our 

But the hostile threats and warlike preparations, and though their combined power might fail to|desire for human progress, we could wish that 
the jealousies and prejudices now sought to be fo-| crush your liberties, they would not fail in desola-| what is called ** honorable warfare’ and ** glo- 
mented by the interested, thoughtless and immo-|ting your shores, and in destroying great numbers | rious victories’ were properly designated NATION- 


The American Peace Society have received by 
the Hibernia the following Address :— 


Worktnc Men or America,y— 


ral of your country and our own, have awakened of your people. AL crimes! For were they for the most part 
us to a deep seuse of the dangers which threaten! What, too, has prevented the further develop- stripped of their gloss and glory, and tried by our 
the peace and welfare of the /Vorking Classes of ment of your national resources?—the cultivation moral or Christian code, one of them would ex- 


all Countries;—evils which we believe our mu-| of your fertile soil?!—the increase of your capital?— hibit an aggregate of crime, comprising murder, 
tual understanding, and wise and determined re-' the progress of your commerce!— and the further robbery and devastation, more black and atrocious 
solutions may timely avert. prosperity of your people? What, but the same/|than could be found in the collected annals of a 
You, fortunately, possessing political power to! power that has retarded our liberties, paralized century. 
restrain the unjust acts of your rulers, are, we our manufactures, crippled our commerce, and The war spirit already excited between our two 
fear, too apt to believe that the persecutions, en- pauperised and impoverished our country? What, countries has prepared the way and given a pre- 
croachments and insolence which for ages past but the selfish monopolizing aristocracy of Eng-|text to our rulers to inflict additional burthens on 
have characterized the aristocracy of England to- Jand? who, by their prohibiiory laws, their im-|our working-class population. Already they have 
wards most nations of the earth, have been shared posts and burthens, have raised up barriers of in-|announced their intention of adding, under the 
in by the great body of the industrious classes; justice and enmity, to prevent the prosperity of name of a militia, upwards of 40,000 soldiers to 
who, unhappily, for the most. part, have hitherto! both countries. "our present army; to take our brethren from their 
had neither voice nor vote in the matter. | Despite their maddened efforts, however, those homes and avocations; and while, on the one hand, 
That the power and influence of our aristocra-| barriers are fast yielding to the progress of thought; they cause us to pay upwards of fen millions an- 
cy over the minds and consciences of men, their! the knell of monopoly and injustice is sounding, nually for our clergy, to preach to them the reli- 
perversion of every principle of morality and pre-|and the prospect of politieal righteousness and so- gion ‘of peace and brotherhood, to impose addi- 
cept of religion to uphold their power and monop- cial happiness is lighting up with hope the cheeks tional taxes, on the other hand, for the purpose of 
olies, have often enabled them to enlist great num- of our famished and pauperised population.— | imbuing their minds with the spirit of war and 
bers of our unreflecting brethren to fight their Working-men of America! do not, we pray you, vengeance. 
battles, and espouse their cause, wevreadily admit; by any unwise proceedings on your part, retard ‘This additional number of human beings, who, 
but those, we conceive, should be pitied, rather or prevent the consummation of such prospective by their skill and labor, could raise food, clothing 
than blamed, as the deluded victims of selfish and happiness, the fruits of which you will not event- and habitations to bless the half-starved millions 
hypocritical men; persons who have perverted ually fail to share. . of our country, are to be taken, many of them 
justice and truth for gain, and the religion of We fain hoped that Republican America was from their wives and children, for three years, to 
peace and good-will for the purposes of war, con- free from that mania of Kings and Princes, the to be drilled and disciplined in the arts of destrue- 
tention and sépife. grasping after territory and ‘dominion. ‘Think tion; and, it is said, to be kept apart from their 
Within the last few years, however, knowledge you that any amount of real power or advantage, lellow-citizens in military barracks, doubtless lest 
has been rapidly extending its influence among either to you or to us, could be gained by the sympathy and inte erchange of thought should dis- 
the industrious millions of England—universa! possession of such an inhospitable and savage re- qualify them for their brutal profession. 
right is now asserted, and is progfessing, despite yion as that now disputed by your rulers and) ‘This burthen too will, in all probability, as 
persecutions and sufferings—anomalies, corrup- ours? ‘Think you that the strength of England is usual, fall upon the Working Classes for the 
tions and vices in Church and State, are being augmented by her dominion over her culonies, most part; for, should they seek, by fine or sub- 
exposed—unjust privileges and monopolies de- most of which she must keep bristling with bayo- stifufe, to avoid being taken from their homes and 
eried—and mental and moral worth fast allaying nets, to keep down her half-rebellious progeny? families, the poorest laborer on his shilling per 
itself to the cause of humanity and justice. Thus It is true, they may form objects of solicitude 0 day will have to pay equally with the wealthiest 
knowledge, extending and combining, is fast call- the scions and offshoots of our aristocracy, enabling person in the kingdom; the consequence w ill be, 
ing forth mental light and political power, tending them to eat the bread of idleness, but to the mass that wealth will, in most cases, procure exemp- 
to the good of our couniry, such as our State of the English people they are far more burthen-|tion, and the sons of poverty be left to their fate. 
Chureh can no longer mislead, standing armies some than profitable. Surely the disputed ques-! Such, friends, are the first fruits of this warlike 
restrain, nor aristocratic influence avert. tion, regarding the territory of Oregon, might be excitement here, about a portion of territory of 
rhis progressive improvement towards a high- amical bly settled by arbitration, the peaceful and little use to either country, and which, perhaps, 
er state of civilization and happiness, to which ail just mode of arranging all such matters, without in strict justice, belongs to neither. But why 
good men are looking forward with de ‘light, our plunging our two countries into war, and, it might should we, the industrious classes, year after 
aristocratic rulers would g ladly mar, and nothing be, the whole of Europe also; and, with such an year, and age after age, thus submit to injustice? 
but war and national commotion would favor the unfortunate event, all its destructive consequences, We, whose interest is in the peaceful cultivation 
accomplishment of their wishes. With the high- a state of desolation and misery it would take cen- of our respective countries—in the production of 
swelling cant of “individual glory” and “national turies to repair. : the conveniences and arts of life—in the peaceful 
honor!”’ the din and dazzle of warlike preparation, And surely you, the Working Classes of Ameri- interchange of our commodities,—and in the intel- 
they would speedily intoxicate the unreflecting. ca, cannot so readily have forgotten the lessons of lectual and moral development of ourselves and 
They would then be enabled to turn the national your greatest statesmen and profoundest philoso-|children—why should we, who have no quarrels 
mind from all social and political improvement, to phers respecting the evils and ednsequences of or disputes with one another, be thus continually 
prospects of foreign battles, and brilliant (though war; nor can we suppose that you have Jess re-/ made the victims or tools of those who delight in 
expensive) victories. Our present moral and intel- gard for those great principles of morality and re- contention and profit by war! 
leetual progress, the advance of trade, commerce, ligion which unitedly condemn it as one of the’ Fellow-men! deeply impressed with the wick- 


and the peaceful arts of life, would then be stayed monster evils that afflict our race. edness, injustice and misery that always flow 
and obstructed by the unholy scourge of war, and 


thousands of our brethren having 


W orking-men! this military and warlike spirit|from such contentions, we would call upon all 
their worst pas-' must be curbed and kept in subjection, if ever we| good men, but more especially on you, the 
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woes 
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Working Classes of England and America, to 
use every intellectual, moral and political means 
you possess, to extinguish that spark of national 
animosity which is now sought to be fanned into 
a flame, and to be prepared to make any personal 
sacrifice to prevent the direful calamity of war be- 
tween the two countries. On this subject we 
have morality, Christianity and justice on our 
side; and if our firm and peaceful conduct should 
call forth the power of the law, or the strength of 
the oppressor, we had better be martyrs in the 
cause of right, than suffer ourselves to be co- 
erced into the shedding of human blood, and the 
retarding of the civilization of our race. 

We trust, however, that this dispute of our ru- 
Jers may be speedily settled by arbitration; and 
earnestly hope that the growing intelligence of 
the age may lead men to perceive the demoraliz- 
ing and deteriorating effects of soldiers and 
armies, and to perceive that war is more fatal in 
its moral and physical effects, than the plagues, 
earthquakes and tornadoes of nature. ‘That so 
impressed, they will speedily free themselves 
from the evils and expenses of standing armies, 
garrisons and ships of war—that they will soon 
seek amicably to settle their national disputes by 
a Concress or Nations, freely chosen by the 
people of their respective countries—and that 
through such instrumentality universal peace and 
human brotherhood may be established, freedom 
extended, commerce promoted, and the arts, in- 
dustry and civilization of each, be made to con- 
tribute to the welfare of all. 

In the ardent desire for fellowship and peace, 
and in the hope that both of our countries may 
advance in knowledge and happiness, and seek to 
promote the happiness of all others, wé remain 
your brethren, the Mempers or THE NaTIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Signed on their behalf, 
W. LOVETT, Sec’y. 
National Hall, 242 Holborn. 
January 20th, 1846. 


HOW THEY MAKE PORT WINE. 


The time at whieh the vintage commences, va- 
ries in different years about a month—from the 
early part of September to the middle of October. 
At that period there are 20,000 Gallegos employ- 
ed in the district, and about 10,000 Portuguese, 
men, women and children. As soon as the vint- 
age is over, the Spaniards return to their own 
homes, each man with from 20 to 30 shillings in 
his pocket, which he has received in wages. 
When once the vintage has commenced, time is 
invaluable. The vineyards are crowded with per- 
sons, some plucking the sound grapes, and filling 
large hampers with them, others separating the 
rotten or dry bunches, while the Gallegos are em- 
ployed in carrying the baskets down the steep 
sides of the hills on their backs. The presses are 
stone tanks, raised high from the floor, about two 
or three feet deep, and from twenty to thirty 
square. A boy stands in the centre, and rakes the 
grapes as they are thrown io, so as to form an 
even surface: when full, twenty to thirty men, 
with bare feet and legs, jump in, and, to the sound 
of guitars, pipes, fiddles, and of their own voices, 
continue dancing, or rather treading, from forty to 
fifty hours, with six hours intervening between 
every eighteen, till the juice is completely ex- 
pressed, and the skin perfecily bruised, so ag to 





further extracted from the skin. It is a very criti- 
cal time, much depending on the judgment and 
practice of the superintendent as to the right mo- 
ment to draw off the liquor; for so active is the 
fermentation, that it may be, if allowed to remain 
too long in the press, completely spoiled. Nothing 
but long experience can enable a person to judge 
on this point; and many young merchants who 
have attempted to do so, have had cause to repent 
their interference with the farmer’s business. ‘The 
taste of the wine before drawn off into the fonels 
is sweet, nauseous and sickening, and it is of a 
dark muddy color, so that one can with difficulty 
believe it’ can ever become the bright, sparkling 
and astringent fluid it appears in the course of two 
or three years, ‘The tonels or vats into which the 
wine is drawn, are in a building on a lower spot 
than the one which contains the press, a chanuel 
leading from it to them. They contain frequently 
thirty pipes each. ‘The period when the wine is 
thus drawn off is the time when the rich and gen- 
erous qualities of the grape are to be retained or 
lost, never to be restored. From the rich nature 
of the Douro grape, the fermentation, once begun, 
will not stop of its own accord (even when the 


ing it grow in abundance in all parts of the tropies, 
in a dry, sandy soil, which could yield nothing 
else of value. ‘They require very litle cultiva- 
tion, merely enough to keep the Juxuriant vegeta- 
tion from springing up into a jungle around them, 
and to remove the numerous parasitical plants 
from their stems. Of course the sugar will im- 
prove in quality when more experience has been 
gained in the way of manufacturing it. The 


quantity produced last year was upwards of 6000 
tons,”” 





GREAT MEN OF OUR COUNTRY. 

The Newburyport Herald states that Daniel 
Webster, after his return from Europe, asked a 
friend to guess whose were the American names 
better and universaily known and admired in 
England than all other American names put to- 
gether. His friend answered, Washington and 
Chief Justice Marshall. No, said Webster, I 
mean living persons,—they are Judge Story and 
Peter Parley; for while the former is known to 
every lawyer in England, and generally among 
the educated classes, the latter has entire posses- 


wine is drawn off from the husks and stalks) till/S!0" of the young hearts of old England—that 
it has caused it to become a bitter liquid, almost,| Wherever he went into an English family, and the 
if not entirely, undrinkable and useless, and final- children were brought in and presented \o him as 
ly vinegar. "To retain, therefore, those much | Daniel Webster, an American gentleman, they 
prized qualities, it is absolutely necessary to add| Would be sure, with scarcely a single exception, 
brandy at the very critical moment, so difficult to|' approach him, and looking him in the face, 


decide, before that stage which produces the bit-| 
terness commences. 


Kingston's Lusitanian Sketches. | 
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PALM SUGAR. 


This sugar—a considerable quantity of which 
has been recently imported—belongs to the class 
of white or refined sugars. It is yellowishi-white, 
and has the texture and flavor of refined cane 
sugar. Subjoined is a notice of its origin and 
manufacture, furnished by the surgeon of the im- 
porting vessel to Dr. Pereira, by whom specimens 
were laid before a late meeting of the London 
Pharmaceutical Society.— Living Age. 

‘*Palm sugar is manufactured principally at 
Cuddalere, on the Coromandel coast, by some 
French merchants of Pondicherry. It is obtained 
by refining the jagary or crude sugar used by the 
poorer classes in India. Jagary is darker colored 
than the coarsest Muscovado; is granular or moist; 
and is packed in mats or bags made of palm leaves. 
It is chiefly brought from the island of Ceylon by 
native vessels, and is made by thickening the 
juice of various kinds of palm—principally the 
Palmyra palm, the cocoa palm, the lesser fan 
palm, and the wild date palm. The juice is col- 
lected during the night by making incisions in the 
upper part of the stems of the trees, and afterwards 
boiling it down before fermentation takes place. 
The thick syrup thus obtained is mixed with 
sand and stone to the amount of ten or fifteen per 
cent., to make it more solid, portable and heavier. | 
This jagary is refined by dissolving it in water) 
over a fire, at the same time mixing chunam 
(lime from sea shells) with it to check fermenta- 
tion; after this it is strained through a filter of ani-| 
mal charcoal, again boiled, and strained through| 
cotton bags. For the purpose of clarifying, eggs 
and chunam are used. When the syrup is of a! 
proper consistence, it is put into wooden or earth- 
en coolers, and the molasses allowed to drain off. 


extract every particle of color. It is found neces-|To whiten it as much as possible, rum, or some- 


sary to leave in the stalks, in order to impart that) 


times a fine syrbp, is poured over the sugar whilst 


astringent quality so much admired in port wine.|in the coolers; it is then exposed to the sun to 


as well as to aid fermentation. After the men are| 
withdrawn, the juice, the husks and stalks are al-| 


dry, and lastly packed in bags for exportation. It 
is never mixed with cane sugar. ‘The sugar thus 


lowed to ferment together from two to six days;|produced, the writer thinks, will eventually su-| 


. i . e 
the husks and stalks then rise to the top and form|persede that obtained from the cane. It can be| 


with the utmost anxiety expressed in theirs, 
would say, ‘Do you know Peter Parley.” 


— - +2. ee-— —- -—___- 


(<> Oil of Soap is said to be an effectual re- 
medy against the green lice that infest trees. It 
may be mixed in the proportion of two pounds 
of soap to forty-five gallons of water. 





CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 

aan Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 

public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 

No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 

to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 

Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 

Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. 

CALEB CLOTHIER. 

N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 

charge, in any part of the city or districts: 4mo. 4—+f. 








CHEAP DRY GOODs. 
l’ositively Selling Off. 

ao Subscriber wishing to rermove to the country, is 

selling off his Stock of Dry Goods at Reduced Prices, 
so as to enable lim to close his business in as short a time 
as possible. The Stock comprises a handsome assortment 
of desirable Fancy, Staple and Furnishing Goods, which 
have been principally purchased at the lowest auction prices, 
and much lower than the cost of importation. 

i An inducement is ofiered to persons purchasing for 
family use, or to wholesale dealers. Country Merchants 
and others are invited to call and examine for thetnselves. 

CHARLES ADAMS, 


dino, 4—3t. N. E. corner 4th and Arch Sts. 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 
7 MMOR KIMBER, Je. HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest fashionable style. The quality, color, 
shape and general taste, will be found quite equal to any 
other in the city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 
to $4,00. 

FE. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and fecls confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo, 4—tf. 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
Se RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No, 299 
Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 


Plain and Fancy Job Printing executed with neatness and 
a complete cake. By this means the color is still/ manufactured at a less cost, and the palms aflord-| despatch, on the most reasonable terms, 





ae en 





